THE  DEFENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY
they are not educated enough to fulfil. For example,
a property-owning class may refuse to submit to the
will of democracy when it imposes drastic restraints
upon its property-rights. In that case, they are not
educated enough to be members of a democratic
society; and society, in reality, for such people, has no
meaning except as an expedient by which their
property and privilege is secured.
Democracy is indubitably a difficult and delicate
system of government. It needs must be, since it does
represent a final form of civil government. It is an
attempt at the realization of an ideal: namely that in
a truly human society each member should be valid as
a person. Response to that ideal is the real dynamic of
the struggle towards democracy, which, once achieved,
offers to every person the means of fully establishing
his own validity as a person. But that is on condition
that he takes his new social responsibility seriously.
Democracy is not the end, but the beginning of travail.
For if democracy, being achieved, decays into a mere
mechanism for the resolution of the conflict of
immediate interests within the social whole, its moral
and religious vitality begins also to decay. It is to
deceive oneself to suppose that, now that democracy
is established, and the mechanics for the resolution of
conflicting interests instituted, the immediate interests
of the working class are such that they will, gradually
or suddenly, compel a social revolution. In order
that the true interest of the working class may now
effectively prevail, the conflict between the immediate
interests of the various sections of the working class
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